170                 FEVER, FAMINE, AND GOLD
We made a very different type of capture in the
case of an Andean hawk which we had long been
anxious to get, dead or alive.
After constant failure we had almost given up
hope when a magnificent specimen hovered low over
our heads with no apparent intention of alighting.
The opportunity was too good for Georges to miss.
He grabbed the nearest weapon, a .22 rifle, and with
a lucky shot brought it down.
The bullet had passed cleanly through the middle
of the bird's body, but such was its endurance that
we saw, to our surprise, that there was a chance of
saving its life. After a careful application of anti-
septics the wound soon healed. The same night the
bird would have eaten, had we permitted it, and
within a few days he was as well as ever. He is now
in Central Park in New York; and, when I last saw
him, a year after his capture, he was in as perfect
condition as any bird in the zoo.
We had less luck with the tapir, who is nocturnal
in his habits. In fact, although we saw quantities
of their trails, we only set eyes on two tapir during
our whole stay in the mountains.
Taken all in all, the tapir is a pretty odd fellow
and may be regarded as among the oldest of living
mammals. Whether he appreciates it or not, I have
no way of knowing; but according to the scientists
he belongs, in company with horses and
rhinoceroses, to the small but cliquey family of
"odd-toed ungulates."